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BRITAIN 
IN BRIEF 


This booklet is concerned only with the United Kingdom 
(including its foreign policy); it does not deal with the 
United Kingdom Dependencies, nor with Britain’s part 
in the Commonwealth. For information on these subjects 
readers are referred to two companion booklets : 


The UK Dependencies in Brief 
The Commonwealth Association in Brief 


In addition to maintaining close and friendly relations with its 
fellow members of the Commonwealth specially concerned in the 
area (Australia, Ceylon, India, the Federation of Malaya, New 
Zealand, Pakistan), Britain has joined with three of them 
(Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan) and four other countries 
(France, Philippines, Thailand and the United States) in the 
South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty (SEATO) with the 
object of preventing aggression there. With other Common- 
wealth countries, Britain was one of the original members of the 
Consultative Committee set up following the meeting of Com- 
monwealth Foreign Ministers at Colombo in January 1950 to 
provide a framework within which an international co-operative 
effort could be promoted to assist countries of South and South- 
East Asia in raising their living standards. This effort is known 
as the Colombo Plan, under which capital aid and technical 
assistance is being made available for the individual development 
plans of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, 
Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, 
Nepal, Indonesia, Laos, Vietnam, Thailand and the Philippines. 
The United States and Japan are also co-operating as members 
of the Consultative Committee. 


Other Regions 


With the countries of Central and South America, in whose 
fight for independence many Englishmen took part and whose 
later economic development owed much to British capital, 
mutually valuable trade and cultural contacts continue to be 
maintained. Similarly with the newly independent countries of 
Africa, of which Ghana, Libya and the Sudan have been brought 
to self-government through British administration, the object 
of British policy is to preserve a friendly relationship from which 
both sides can benefit. 

With the countries of the Communist bloc, experience has 
shown that deeds as well as words are needed before Soviet talk 
of peaceful co-existence can be accepted at its face value. In 
1945 it was hoped that war-time co-operation would continue, 
but the Soviet grip on Eastern Europe and its maintenance 
of vast armed forces made it essential for Britain and the 
other Western countries to look to their defences. Meanwhile, 
every effort is made to promote friendly contacts with the 
peoples of these countries to the limited extent that their rulers 
permit. 
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has long been a major concern of British foreign policy. The 
States of the area, several of which have achieved independence 
as the result of British policy, have not the means to defend it 
alone against modern armaments. Security against aggression 
is therefore being sought, as in Europe, by joint arrangements. 
Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey and the United Kingdom all 
belong to the Baghdad Pact, which originated in an Iraqi 
initiative at the beginning of 1955. The United States has 
joined the Economic, Military and Counter-subversion Com- 
mittees of the Pact. Apart from the facilities for defence available 
in Cyprus and Aden, the United Kingdom has a special agree- 
ment with Iraq under the Baghdad Pact and a treaty with 
Libya. It has defence facilities in some of the Persian Gulf 
States. 

The Baghdad Pact is one of the channels through which 
economic aid reaches the Middle East. The United Kingdom, 
in addition to its contribution to Pact projects, has also made 
in recent years an annual direct financial contribution to the 
economic development of Libya, provides free technical 
assistance through the British Middle East Development 
Division and offers facilities for technical training in the United 
Kingdom. British oil companies have taken the lead in the 
development of oil resources in Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Qatar, 
and their plans for economic development are being financed 
by revenue derived from a half share of profits ; British engineers 
have been responsible for major irrigation works on the Nile, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. 


Britain and Asia 
‘For more than two centuries the British people were 

responsible for the administration of vast areas of Asia, and 
we believe that that long association has given us some in- 
sight into the affairs of that great continent. In accordance 
with the great design which underlies the conception of our 
Commonwealth, the peoples of India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon have now emerged as independent nations, con- 
trolling their own destinies and having a vital say in the 
destinies of Asia and the world.’ 

(Mr. Bevin, UK Foreign Secretary, 

25th September, 1950.) 


The Federation of Malaya has, of course, also been brought to 
independent nationhood since Mr. Bevin spoke. 
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States of America. That is why we warmly welcome the 
growth of the North Atlantic Community. Here is an 
association in harmony with so many of our thoughts and 
feelings. In this wide forum we feel ourselves at home.’ 

(Sir Anthony Eden, broadcast of 31st March, 1952.) 


The United Kingdom is pledged to the defence of its allies 
under Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty (parties : Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, German Federal Republic, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States), Article 4 of the 
Brussels Treaty (parties : Belgium, France, German Federal 
Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, United Kingdom) 
and Article 2 of the Dunkirk Treaty (parties : France, United 
Kingdom). It also has separate commitments to Portugal and 
Turkey and in respect of Berlin. 

With the United States, Britain has close historical ties and 
for more than a century past the two countries have, on the 
whole, achieved a remarkable alignment of policies. They are 
joined with their allies in the major collective defence organisa- 
tions of the free world and have many economic, social and 
cultural links. 

In Europe Britain has supported and taken part in the develop- 
ment of European unity through its membership of Western 
European Union, the Council of Europe and the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation. Sir Anthony Eden, in 
the broadcast quoted above, said: ‘. .. we are firmly in 
favour of the efforts of continental Europe to develop closer 
forms of unity. On the economic side we have played a leading 
part from the outset in the work of OEEC. We believe that this 
institution has still a vital purpose to fulfil in strengthening the 
European economy.’ 

Britain’s position, especially in relation to the Commonwealth 
and the sterling area, prevents it from joining a European 
Federation, but with the supranational organisations recently 
established it has sought a close working relationship, as is 
exemplified in the Council of Association with the European 
Coal and Steel Community and in the proposal for a European 
Free Trade Area. 


The Middle East 


The security of the Middle East, of world importance both 
for its strategic significance and as a large oil producing region, 
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Britain and the United Nations 
‘Since the foundation of the United Nations, my Govern- 

ment’s policy has been based on respect for and loyalty to 
the principles of the Charter. We have played our full part 
in the work of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council and we have co-operated closely with the Economic 
and Social Council. We have done our best to help to 
establish the principles of international law, and have 
supported the reference of controversial legal questions to 
the International Court of Justice. On more than one 
occasion we have shown our willingness to submit issues in 
which we were involved to the decision of the Court and to 
abide by the result... .’ 

(Mr. Ernest Bevin, then Foreign Secretary, 

25th September, 1950.) 

This policy has been maintained and reiterated by succeeding 
British Governments. Britain has played a prominent part in 
the creation and maintenance of the United Nations, as of 
earlier attempts to evolve a permanent international organisa- 
tion. It has sought to make full use of UN facilities, as far as 
these could be made effective, in settling differences with other 
countries and has resolutely pursued the objective of a dis- 
armament agreement between the great Powers. Britain 
responded quickly and effectively to the United Nations’ call 
for action to resist aggression in Korea in 1950, but, like other 
free nations, had already had to recognise that the collective 
security arrangements laid down in the UN Charter had been 
hamstrung by actions of the Soviet Union’ and that they must 
be supplemented by other means of collective self-defence. 


The North Atlantic Community 

‘. .. As our economic life depends on a blend of European 
and overseas commerce, of visible and invisible earnings of 
trade and finance, transport, banking and many other 
activities, so our political influence is complex and many- 
sided. We are on the one hand, of course, a part of Europe 
both by tradition and geography ; on the other hand our 
significance as a great Power depends largely on our position 
within the British Commonwealth, and on our connections 
with many other parts of the world, including the United 


1 The Soviet Union was boycotting the United Nations at the time 
when the Security Council resolution on Korea was adopted. 
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THE MONARCHY 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
Born 2ist April, 1926 


Married H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
20th November, 1947 


Ascended the Throne 6th February, 1952 
Crowned and June, 1953 


Royal title in the United Kingdom: ‘Elizabeth the Second, by 
the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and of Her Other Realms and Territories 
Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’ 


Order of Succession to the Throne 


H.R.H. Prince Charles, Prince of Wales (born 14th 
November, 1948) 


H.R.H. Princess Anne (born 15th August, 1950) 
H.R.H. Princess Margaret (born 21st August, 1930) 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Britain ranks about 75th in size among the countries of the 
world, with about 0°18 per cent of the world’s land area. In 
population, with about 2 per cent of the world’s population, it 
ranks ninth. In density of population it is fourth after Japan, 
Belgium and the Netherlands ; there are about ten times as 
many people to the square mile as in the United States. Eighty 
per cent of its population lives in towns ; seven great urban 
areas, whose centres are London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle upon Tyne and Glasgow, contain 
nearly 40 per cent of the population. Greater London has a 
population of over 8 million. 


AREA AND POPULATION (with some comparisons) 


Area | Population 
th. sq. miles} Population | per sq. mile 
United Kingdom | 94°2 | 51,455,000(a)} 546 
of which 
England and Wales i 58-3 | 44,907,000 770 | 
Scotland 30°4 5,150,000 | 170 
Northern Ireland 55 1,398,000 | 256 
Commonwealth 
(including UK) 11,925 | 650,000,000(b) 54 
United States 3,022°3 | 171,229,000(a) 56 
Belgium 118 | 8,924,000(a) 756 


(a) At mid-1957. (6) Approximate. 
UNITED KINGDOM VITAL STATISTICS 


Birth rate 1957 


(live births per 1,000 population) “és 16°5 | 

| 

Death rate 1957 | 

(per 1,000 population) Se es II'5 | 
Expectation of life (years) Males Females 


(basis 1953-55 death rates, Great Britain) 67°26 72°61 


Natural increase IQII-31 1931-51 | 
(births less deaths) (thousands) 5,546 39751 au 


Migration , 

In 1956 about 130,000 people emigrated from the United 
Kingdom by sea, nearly go per cent of them to other Common- 
wealth countries. A further 20,000 are thought to have emigrated 
by air. In 1957 emigration was somewhat larger. Migration 
statistics do not provide a firm foundation for estimates of im- 
migration, but the balance of migration was probably small 
both in 1956 and 1957. 


GOVERNMENT 


The United Kingdom (England, Scotland, Wales—which 
together constitute Great Britain—and Northern Ireland) is a 
monarchy ; the Queen is the head of the State. In law she is 
the supreme authority, an integral part of Parliament, head of 
the system of justice and of the armed forces, and sole repre- 
sentative of the nation in international affairs. In practice the 
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and positive interest in the maintenance of the independence 
of nations and therefore must be the natural enemy of any 
country threatening the independence of others and the 
natural protector of the weaker communities. ... History 
shows that the danger threatening the independence of this 
or that nation has generally arisen at least in part out of the 
momentary predominance of a neighbouring State at once 
militarily powerful, economically efficient and ambitious to 
extend its frontiers or spread its influence, the danger being 
directly proportionate to the degree of its power and 
efficiency and to the spontaneity or “‘inevitableness” of its 
ambitions. The only check on the abuse of political pre- 
dominance derived from such a position has always con- 
sisted in the opposition of an equally formidable rival or of a 
combination of several countries forming leagues of defence. 
The equilibrium established by such a grouping of forces is 
technically known as the balance of power, and it has 
become almost an historical truism to identify England’s 
secular policy with the maintenance of this balance by 
throwing her weight now in this scale and now in that, but 
ever on the side opposed to political dictatorship of the 
strongest single State or group at a given time.’ (Sir Eyre 
Crowe, 1907.) 


“Let me say with regard to the action of our country over 
the centuries that in all the great struggles in which we have 
been engaged we have survived and emerged victorious not 
only because of the prowess of great commanders or because 
of famous battles gained by land and sea, but also because 
the true interests of Britain have coincided with those of so 
many other States and nations and that we have been able 
to march in a great company along the highroad of progress 
and freedom for all.’ (Sir Winston Churchill, 13th April, 1939.) 


Britain’s world-wide interests and responsibilities stem partly 
from its position in the Commonwealth and the sterling area, 
partly also from its economic and especially its trading needs as 
a highly industralised country importing great quantities of 
food and raw materials and paying for them by exports largely 
of manufactured goods. In common with most other countries, 
and to an even greater extent than many, Britain has a vested 
interest in the preservation of peace and of the rule of law in 
international affairs. 
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revenue from the rates towards the encouragement of the arts. 

Art exhibitions are shown at many different centres by the 
Arts Council ; and seasons of orchestral concerts are promoted 
in all the large towns. There are about 4,100 cinemas in Britain; 
and some 500 professional theatres. Among the more important 
of the companies which produce plays in theatres of their own 
are the Old Vic Theatre Company in London, and the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon. Regular 
seasons of opera and ballet are given at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, and the Sadler’s Wells Theatre in London, and 
special performances of opera are given every year at Glynde- 
bourne in Sussex. 

Some 15,000 new books are published in Britain every year. 
There are several thousand libraries throughout the country, 
including the great ‘copyright’ libraries (the British Museum, 
the National Libraries of Scotland and Wales, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford and the Cambridge University Library), 
which are entitled to receive a copy of each new work published ; 
libraries of other universities and learned institutions; sub- 
scription libraries; and the public library services which provide 
more than 32,160 service points, hold over 66 million books, and 
make some 419 million loans a year. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The Broad Lines of Policy 
The guiding principles of British foreign policy are summed up 
in the following sequence of quotations. 

‘In the conduct of political affairs the grand object of my 
contemplation is the interest of England. Not, gentlemen, 
that the interest of England is an interest that stands isolated 
and alone. The situation which she holds forbids an ex- 
clusive selfishness ; her prosperity must contribute to the 
prosperity of other nations and her stability to the safety of 
the world.’ (Canning, 28th October, 1823.) 

‘The national policy [must be] so directed as to harmonise 
with the general desires and ideals common to all mankind 
and more particularly . . . closely identified with the primary 
and vital interests of the majority or as many as possible of 
the other nations... . Now the first interest of all countries is 
the preservation of national independence. It follows that 
England more than any other non-insular Power has a direct 
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United Kingdom is governed by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the name of the Queen. In Northern Ireland, which has 
its own Parliament and system of government for domestic 
affairs as well as being represented in the United Kingdom 
Parliament, the Queen is represented by a Governor. 


Parliament 


Parliament consists of the Sovereign, the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. The Queen formally summons and 
dissolves Parliament, and the Royal Assent is needed before any 
Act of Parliament becomes law. The House of Lords, presided 
over by the Lord Chancellor, is made up of hereditary peers of 
England and of the United Kingdom, the Lords Spiritual (two 
archbishops and 24 bishops), life peers and life peeresses (since 
1958), the Law Lords (appointed for life to perform the judicial 
duties of the House), and representative peers of Scotland and 
Ireland. The House of Commons consists of 630 members elected 
by universal adult suffrage each representing a constituency 
with an average of about 57,000 people. All members of the 
House of Commons receive a salary. A General Election must 
be held every five years, although it may be, and often is, held at 
more frequent intervals. The main parties are nowadays the 
Conservative and Labour parties, although there are smaller 


RESULTS OF 1955 GENERAL ELECTION 


Canhidets 


Votes cast elected 

Conservatives and supporters... 13,311,938 345 
Labour and Co-operative ses | 12,405,146 | 277 
Liberal sh ee ie 722,395 6 
Communist... ae naa 335144 | fe) 
Others * was ais ss 288,038 | 2 
630 


* ‘Others’ include Welsh and Scottish Nationalists, Independent 
Labour Party, other Independents, Irish Labour, Irish Nationalists, 
Irish Anti-Partitionists and Sinn Fein. Two Sinn Fein candidates 
were elected but, being convicted felons, were found to be legally 
disqualified. 

In June 1958, as a result of by-elections since 1955, the party 
composition of the House of Commons was: Conservatives and 
supporters 343; Labour 281; Liberals 6. 
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parties, e.g., the Liberal party. The party which can command a 
majority in the House of Commons forms the Government ; 
its most outstanding members are chosen by the Prime Minister 
(the party leader) to fill ministerial posts. The leader of the next 
largest party becomes Leader of the Opposition. 

The main functions of Parliament are to legislate, and to 
control the actions of the Government. No tax may be imposed 
or expenditure of public money authorised except with Parlia- 
ment’s consent. 

Most public Bills (measures to change an existing law or to 
make a new one) are introduced by the Government ; a few 
(known as Private Members’ Bills) are sponsored by indivi- 
dual members on their own initiative. Bills may be introduced 
in either House, unless they deal with finance or representation, 
when they are always introduced in the Commons. Those that 
pass through all the necessary stages (First and Second Readings, 
Committee and Report stages, and Third Reading in both 
Houses) receive Royal Assent and become law as Acts of 
Parliament. The House of Lords may not alter a financial 
measure, nor may it delay for longer than one year a Bill 
passed by the Commons in two successive sessions. 

Most legislation applies to Great Britain, or the United 
Kingdom, as a whole, but on some matters separate Acts are 
passed for England and Wales and for Scotland to take account 
of differences in institutions, customs and conditions. The 
Northern Ireland Parliament legislates for Northern Ireland 
except on matters reserved to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

Parliament’s function of controlling the Government is 
exercised by the power of the Commons to pass a resolution of 
‘no confidence’ in the Government, or to reject proposed 
legislation that the Government considers as vital to its policy, 
and thus to force the Government to resign. In addition, any 
member may challenge the policy put forward by a Minister, 
may raise a matter of interest to his constituents, or may draw 
attention to an abuse, by asking a Parliamentary Question or 
by bringing on a debate by moving the adjournment of the 
House. Government policy and actions are also fully dis- 
cussed in the important debate which takes place during pro- 
ceedings at the opening of Parliament, and when the Estimates 
are laid before the House in Committee of Supply. Parliament 
is in session for most of the year. 
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created as a public corporation by Royal Charter in 1927. 
Television broadcasting services are provided both by the BBC 
and through the Independent Television Authority (ITA) 
which was established by the Television Act, 1954. 

The BBC operates four domestic sound services which cater 
for the varying tastes of the public and are available to 99 per 
cent of the population, and the External Broadcasting Services, 
which are heard in English and 40 other languages throughout 
the world. The television programmes of the BBC are available 
to 98 per cent of the population. The ITA broadcasts pro- 
grammes provided under contract by eight programme com- 
panies, with a common news service provided by Independent 
Television News Limited. Advertising is altogether excluded 
from the BBC broadcasts (both sound and television); the ITA 
broadcasts advertisements, subject to the provisions of the 
Television Act, but they must be kept distinct from the pro- 
grammes themselves, which must not be ‘sponsored’. 

The Government exercises formal control over both the BBC 
and the ITA, and the Postmaster General is answerable to 
Parliament on broad questions of policy and may issue directives 
on technical and other matters, but both authorities are in- 
dependent in the conduct of their day-to-day affairs. 

The BBC services are financed mainly by Exchequer grants 
based on revenue derived from the sale by the Post Office of 
annual receiving licences valid for both ITA and BBC pro- 
grammes, and the ITA by payments made to it by the programme 
companies from the revenue which they derive from advertising 
firms. There are over 144 million receiving licences current in Bri- 
tain, over 8 million of which are for sound and television combined. 


PROMOTION OF THE ARTS 


There is no Ministry of Fine Arts in Britain, but the promotion 
of literature and the arts is the concern of a number of official 
and unofficial bodies, both advisory (e.g., the Standing Com- 
mission on Museums and Galleries and the Royal Fine Art 
Commission) and executive (e.g., the Arts Council, the British 
Council, the British Film Institute, and the Council of Industrial 
Design). Government interest is expressed mainly through 
grants to some of these bodies and expenditure on museums 
and galleries, which are open to the public free of charge. 
Government spending on the arts in 1958-59 is estimated 
at £6-9 million. Local authorities may use part of the 
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related to the Crown in that the Sovereign must be a member 
of that Church and, as ‘Defender of the Faith’, must promise on 
his or her accession to uphold it. The Church is also linked with 
the State through the House of Lords in which the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and the twenty-four senior diocesan 
bishops have seats. The Church of England is not free to change 
its form of worship, as laid down in the Book of Common Prayer, 
without the consent of Parliament. The government of the 
Church of Scotland is presbyterian ; its position was defined in 
the Treaty of Union, 1707, and further safeguarded by the 
Church of Scotland Act, 1921. 

Unestablished churches include : the Free Churches (Metho- 
dist, Congregational, Baptist and unestablished Presbyterian 
Churches), and the Roman Catholic Church. There are also 
some 445 synagogues in Britain for the Anglo-Jewish community. 


PRESS AND BROADCASTING 


Press 

The British public buys more newspapers per person than the 
people of any other country. There are some 150 daily and 
Sunday newspapers in Britain, some 1,250 local (mainly weekly) 
papers, numerous specialised papers, and about 4,000 periodicals. 
Nine of the morning papers with headquarters in London, and 
one in Manchester, are ‘national’, in the sense of circulating 
throughout Britain. 

Newspapers are owned either by group companies (e.g., the 
Associated Newspapers, Kemsley Newspapers, Westminster 
Press Group, Provincial Newspapers, Harmsworth Group, and 
in Scotland, Thomson-Leng Group) or by smaller groups or 
individual firms. A few (e.g., The Times) are controlled by 
Trusts of various kinds. There is no Government censorship 
of news or opinion, and in general the press enjoys great liberty 
of comment on matters of public interest, subject to the ordinary 
law of the land. Most newspapers and journals maintain their 
own political viewpoint ; while some tend, in their editorial 
comment, to follow the policy of one of the main political 
parties fairly closely, the great majority are financially inde- 
pendent of party control. 


Broadcasting 
Sound broadcasting services in Britain are undertaken solely 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) which was 
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The Cabinet and Ministry 

Ministers are appointed by the Queen on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. The most senior Ministers (normally fewer than 
20), compose the Cabinet, which meets regularly under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister to decide Government 
policy on major issues. Ministers are responsible collectively to 
Parliament for all Cabinet decisions ; individual Ministers are 
responsible to Parliament for the work of their Departments. 


Government Departments and the Civil Service 

The principal Government Departments include: the 
Treasury ; the Foreign Office ; the Commonwealth Relations 
Office ; the Colonial Office ; the Home Office ; the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service ; the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food ; the Board of Trade ; the Ministry of 
Power ; the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation ; the 
Post Office ; the Ministries of Health, Education, Pensions 
and National Insurance, and Housing and Local Government ; 
the Ministry of Defence, the Admiralty, the War Office, the 
Air Ministry, and the Ministry of Supply ; and four Scottish 
Departments responsible to the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Northern Ireland has its own separate Departments responsible 
to the Northern Ireland Government. 

The Government Departments are staffed by members of 
the Civil Service, whose duty it is to assist in carrying out the 
administration of laws passed by Parliament. Changes of 
government do not involve changes in departmental staff, who 
continue to carry out their duties whichever party is in power. 
Civil servants are recruited mainly by competitive examination 
and the majority belong to one of three classes : the adminis- 
trative, responsible for advising Ministers on policy ; the 
executive, responsible for the day-to-day conduct of Govern- 
ment business ; and the clerical. There are also professional, 
scientific and technical classes, whose members are recruited 
for specialised work. 


Local Government 

Responsibility for the local administration of many public 
services (e.g., education, housing and town planning, many 
health and welfare services, roads, police and fire services) 
devolves upon the local government authorities, i.e. in England 
and Wales, the councils of administrative counties, county 
boroughs, non-county boroughs, urban districts, rural districts 
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and parishes ; in Scotland, the councils of counties, large and 
small burghs and districts ; in Northern Ireland, the councils 
of counties, county boroughs, boroughs, and urban and rural 
districts. These authorities provide and administer services in 
accordance with powers and duties conferred on them by Acts 
of Parliament. Members of the councils are, generally speaking, 
elected by citizens resident in the area ; they are unpaid but 
receive expenses. Administration of the various services is 
carried out under their supervision by salaried professional 
staff. Local government services are financed by Government 
grants, by rates (a form of local taxation paid by the occupiers 
of land and buildings), by loans, and by trading receipts, rents, 
etc. Supervision of local authority services by the central 
Government is exercised by means of inspections, inquiries, 
examinations of statistics, authorisation of loans, approval of 
byelaws and the administration of Government grants. 


LAW AND ORDER 

There are two main sources of law in Britain : common law, 
which originated in unwritten traditions and has been built up 
over the centuries by the decisions of judges; and statute law, 
which includes Acts of Parliament and subordinate legislation 
made under them. For historical reasons, there are some 
differences between the Scottish legal system and that prevailing 
in England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

Criminal Justice 

In Britain no one may be arrested or detained except on a 
specific criminal charge, or on certain other specified grounds, 
e.g., insanity. Under the Habeas Corpus Act, 1679, and Scots 
law of similar effect, an arrested person cannot be held without 
being brought before a magistrate with the least possible delay, 
and publicly charged with the offence of which he is accused. 

The criminal law of Britain presumes the innocence of the 
accused until he has been proved guilty beyond reasonable 
doubt. In criminal trials every possible step is taken to deny to 
the prosecution any advantage, either real or apparent, over the 
defence. 

All the more serious crimes are tried by jury, while certain 
civil cases may be so tried if either party to the action insists. A 
verdict of ‘not guilty’ by the jury (‘not guilty’ or ‘not proven’ in 
Scotland) means acquittal for the accused, who can never again 
be charged with that specific crime. 
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advanced technology. A £100 million five-year programme for 
the expansion of technical colleges is in progress. 


Youth Services 


The object of the youth services in Britain—responsibility for 
which is shared by the Education Departments, local education 
authorities and numerous voluntary organisations—is to 
provide voluntary opportunities for developing leisure-time 
activities. There is no attempt to impose uniformity or create 
anything in the nature of a national youth movement. Twenty- 
four of the largest organisations (e.g., Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
YMCA, YWCA), with a total membership of over two million 
young people under 21 years of age, belong to the Standing 
Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations. 


Housing and Town Planning 


At the end of the second world war Britain was faced with a 
considerable housing shortage and available building resources 
were concentrated on an intensive housing programme. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1958 over 3 million new houses and flats 
have been built, the majority by local authorities with the aid of 
Government subsidies, 

Since 1954 housing authorities have been concentrating to 
an increasing extent on the clearance and replacement of slum 
houses. 

A series of measures passed since the war has made com- 
prehensive provision for town and country planning. Under the 
New Towns Act, 1946, fifteen new towns are being developed 
to absorb excess population from London and Glasgow and 
to serve the needs of other expanding industrial areas. 


THE CHURCHES 


Every person in Britain possesses the right to religious freedom: 
he may change his religion at will, and may-manifest his faith 
in teaching, worship and observance. Churches and religious 
societies of all kinds may own property, conduct schools, and 
propagate their beliefs in speech and writing. Except that the 
Lord Chancellor may not be a Roman Catholic, public offices 
are open without distinction to members of all churches or of 
none. 

The ‘established’ churches are the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland. The Church of England is uniquely 
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Other Welfare Services 

Other public social services provide care for children without 
normal homes, an employment service with special services for 
young people and the disabled, rehabilitation and resettlement 
services for the disabled, free milk and subsidised dinners for 
schoolchildren, cheap or free milk for mothers and _ babies, 
and free legal aid in certain cases. Voluntary organisations 
provide many additional services, often in co-operation with the 
public authorities. 


Education 

Local authorities are responsible for the provision of adequate 
educational facilities in their areas. 

Education is compulsory for all between the ages of 5 and 15. 
There are about 40,000 schools in the United Kingdom and 
nearly g million schoolchildren, of whom over go per cent attend 
free schools maintained from public funds. Most of these are 
provided by the local education authorities, but about one-third 
of the publicly maintained schools in England and Wales are 
‘voluntary schools’ provided by the Churches. A smaller number 
of schools receive grants-in-aid direct from the central Education 
Departments. All schools, including independent schools, are 
subject to official inspection. ; 

Primary education from 5 to 11 (12 in Scotland) is followed 
by one of several types of secondary school course. About 3 out 
of 10 children continue at school beyond the minimum leaving- 
age and increasing numbers are staying till they are 17 or 18. 

In England and Wales boys and girls are usually taught 
together in primary schools but rather more than half the 
secondary schools are for boys or girls only ; in Scotland all 
but a few city schools take boys and girls. ean 

There are over 95,000 full-time students in the 22 universities 
and one university college. Over 75 per cent of students hold 
awards from public or private funds. The universities are in- 
dependent self-governing institutions, although nearly three- 
quarters of their income comes from public funds. The universi- 
ties are expanding rapidly, especially on the scientific side, and 
the total number of students is expected to reach about 124,000 
by the mid-1g60s. . : 

In addition, there are some hundreds of public technical 
colleges and several thousand evening institutes. Some courses 
are of university level, in particular, those in the colleges of 
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The Judiciary 

There is no Minister of Justice in Britain. The most senior 
judges are appointed by the Crown (on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister), High Court judges by the Lord Chancellor 
and Scottish judges by the Secretary of State for Scotland. Once 
appointed a judge holds office until he retires, and his judicial 
independence is guaranteed. Justices of the Peace, who are 
unpaid lay magistrates, are appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
or the Secretary of State for Scotland. 


Police 


The police service for Great Britain is organised and con- 
trolled on a local basis under the guidance of the Home Sec- 
retary and the Secretary of State for Scotland. In Northern 
Irelanditis controlled by an Inspector-General, whois responsible 
to the Minister for Home Affairs. The Metropolitan Police Force 
is directly under the control of the Home Secretary. 

There are 126 regular police forces in England and Wales, 
33 in Scotland and one in Northern Ireland. The strength of 
these forces (including the women police) is about 81,000. 


DEFENCE 


The Queen is the titular head of Britain’s three fighting 
Services: the Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal Air Force. 
Supreme control is in the hands of Parliament, which makes 
yearly monetary provision for defence needs. Defence policy 
is the responsibility, under the Cabinet, of the Minister of 
Defence, who is answerable for formulating and applying a 
unified policy for the armed forces as a whole and their supply 
needs and who presents an annual statement to Parliament. 
The three Service Ministers—the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Secretary of State for War (who deals with the Army), and 
the Secretary of State for Air—are responsible to Parliament 
individually for the administration of their Services and the 
Minister of Supply is similarly responsible for the weapons and 
supplies procured by his Department ; all these Ministers are 
members of the Defence Board, of which the Minister of Defence 
is chairman. Professional advice is given to the Minister of 
Defence and the Cabinet by the Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
composed of the Service heads of the three armed forces under 
the chairmanship of the Chief of the Defence Staff (who is 
principal military adviser to the Minister of Defence). 
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Policy 

The national defence policy has been increasingly based on 
the realisation that, with the formidable new weapons of mass 
destruction, no country can protect itself in isolation and the 
defence of Britain is possible only as part of a system of collective 
defence arrangements. Policy is therefore determined largely by 
Britain’s obligations to contribute to the collective defence 
organisations of which it is a member, and planning is carried 
out in co-operation with Britain’s partners in these organisations 
with the aim of creating integrated allied forces. Close liaison is 
maintained with other Commonwealth countries, with whose 
forces there is considerable standardisation of equipment and 
weapons and interchange of personnel. 

Britain’s armed forces must be able to carry out two main 
responsibilities : to play their part with the forces of allied 
countries in deterring and resisting aggression ; and to defend 
British dependent territories against local attack, and undertake 
limited operations in overseas emergencies. 

The annual defence statement for 1957, entitled Defence: 
Outline of Future Policy, outlined plans for a radical reorganisa- 
tion of the defence forces to meet the changed conditions 
arising from the development of new weapons, and to relieve 
the strain which defence requirements had imposed in recent 
years on the national economy. The changes are being worked 
out gradually and will take several years to carry out. 

After the end of the second world war the strength of the 
British forces was drastically reduced, but later growing world 
tension made it necessary to reverse this trend, and after the 
outbreak of war in Korea in 1950 the United Kingdom, in 
common with allied nations, embarked on a programme to 
build up its defensive strength, while continuing to work for 
international agreement on disarmament. Between 1950 and 
1953 annual defence expenditure was doubled, the manpower 
of the active forces was increased from just under 700,000 to a 
peak of about 875,000 at the beginning of 1953, and an ex- 
tensive programme of research and development was put in 
hand to re-equip the Services for modern war. 

In the subsequent years up to 1957 defence was absorbing 
on average 10 per cent of Britain’s gross national product (a 
higher figure than that for any other allied country except the 
United States) and some 7 per cent of the working population 
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longer get increased pensions when they retire, or at the age 
of 70 (men) or 65 (women) even if they have not retired. 

Industrial Injury Insurance is compulsory for all employed 
workers and provides benefits for them and their dependants 
for injury, sickness or death arising out of their employment. 
Benefits for permanent incapacity are related to the degree of 
disablement. 

3- National Assistance grants or allowances are paid from the 
Exchequer to persons in need, on a flexible scale balancing 
needs and means. Certain welfare services are also provided as 
part of the scheme of National Assistance. These include homes 
for the aged or infirm, shelter for the homeless, and special 
welfare services for the handicapped. 


The National Health Service 


The National Health Service provides full medical care for 
all residents in Britain, irrespective of whether they are National 
Insurance contributors. The Service comprises: (1) the 
general practitioner services (including the family doctor 
service, dental treatment, an ophthalmic service including the 
supply of spectacles, and the pharmaceutical service) ; (2) 
hospital and specialist services (providing care and treatment in 
hospitals of all kinds, maternity homes, institutions for the 
chronic sick, convalescent homes and rehabilitation centres, 
specialist treatment in institutions or at patients’ homes where 
necessary, a blood transfusion service, and a pathological 
laboratory service) ; and (3) local health authority services 
(maternity and child welfare services, prevention of illness, 
vaccination and immunisation, health visiting, home nursing, 
care and after-care of patients, ambulance service, etc.). The 
patient is free to use any part of the Service as he pleases and 
to choose his family doctor, subject to the doctor’s acceptance. 
Doctors taking part may also have private patients. About 
97 per cent of the 51 million population of the United Kingdom 
are using the Service, in which about 98 per cent of general 
practitioners, the great majority of specialists, about 94 per cent 
of dentists and almost all chemists are taking part. Most of the 
cost falls on the Exchequer. There are charges only for a few 
items in the Service (e.g., 1s. on each item on a prescription 
form for medicine, etc., up to £1 for dental treatment, about 
half the cost of dentures and part cost of spectacles). Certain 
exemptions from these charges are made. 
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limit and 1os. for each subsequent child ; the limit is that of 
compulsory school age, at present 15, with an extension to the 
18th birthday where the child is still attending school or is an 
ice. 
Pee eal Insurance requires contributions at fixed weekly 
rates from most people resident in Britain. Exceptions are old 
people, children, married women and persons with very small 
incomes. The benefits provided are unemployment and sickness 
benefits for employed contributors, sickness _benefit for the 
self-employed, and maternity benefits, widow’s benefits, 
guardian’s allowance (for orphans), retirement pensions and 
death grants for all contributors. Dependants allowances are 
paid where appropriate. Retirement pensions are paid to men 
at the age of 65, and to women at the age of 60, if they have 
retired from regular employment. Those remaining at work 


SCALE OF SOME WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS 
AND BENEFITS 


(July 1958) 
: s. d. s. d. s. d. 
| Contributions for Men Individual | Employer State 
d over (a 
g eraan ny) g 11 (6)| 8 g (c) 2 84(d) 
Self-employed 12 0 (@) —_— 3 3 
Non-employed 9 7 (e) — 2 
Some Benefits Single Married | Each Child 
t, sickness 
passa thers ‘ 50 020~O 80 o 15 0 (f) 
Industrial injury 85 oO | 115 Oo 15 0 ar 


(a) Women of 18 and over pay about four-fifths of men’s rates. 
Young people under 18 pay less. : 

(6) Includes 8d. for industrial injury insurance and 1s. 103d. 
Health Service contribution. The total payment of gs. 11d. is about 
4 per cent of the average weekly earnings of a manual worker in 
industry (251s. 7d. a week for men 21 years and over in a survey made 
in October 1957). ; ; 

(c) Includes gd. for industrial injury insurance and 53d. Health 
Service contribution. ; eve mae 

(d) Includes approximately 33d. for industrial injury insurance. 

(e) Includes 2s. 2d. Health Service contribution. 

(f) 7s. where family allowance is received. 
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were either in the Services or engaged on work for them, while 
the upkeep of large British forces abroad placed a heavy strain 
on the balance of payments. 

The new plan aims at smaller, highly trained, more mobile, 
all-regular forces, equipped with the most modern weapons. It 
recognises that there is at present no means of providing adequate 
protection for Britain against nuclear attack and that resources 
must therefore be devoted mainly to deterrents—nuclear 
weapons and the means to deliver them—though ‘conventional’ 
land, sea and air forces will still be essential. 


Manpower 


In June 1958 the active strength of the forces was about 
614,200 (of whom some 11,700 were women), including 105,400 
in the Royal Navy, 323,900 in the Army and 184,900 in the 
Royal Air Force. During the two years ending April 1959 the 
male strength is being reduced from 704,000 to about 556,000 
by reducing the rate of call-up for National Service. The cut is 
being achieved mainly by reducing some overseas commitments 
and by economies in administrative overheads. Reductions in 
the strength of overseas forces are being offset by the establish- 
ment in Britain of a highly mobile central reserve. It is intended 
to bring National Service to an end by the close of 1962 and the 
aim is to stabilise at an all-regular strength of about 375,000 men. 

Reserve and auxiliary forces with training liability (volunteers 
and part-time National Service men) totalled 61 3,100 in June 
1958. 


National Service 


In June 1958 just under one-third of the active strength of 
the forces was provided by National Service men. All male 
British subjects between the ages of 18 and 26 are liable, with 
limited exceptions, to serve for two years full time, followed by 
three and a half years in a reserve force with training liability. 
Men employed in certain occupations (e.g., coal miners, 
merchant seamen) are granted deferment in the national interest, 
and deferment for a limited period is also granted to enable 
students and apprentices to complete approved courses. 

The rate of call-up is being slowed down and no more men 
will be called up after the end of 1960. The last National 
Service man will have left the active forces by the end of 1962. 
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Nuclear Weapons 

The first test explosion of a British atomic weapon was carried 
out in 1952 and Britain now has a substantial and growing 
stockpile of these weapons. 

British thermonuclear weapons were successfully exploded in 
tests carried out in 1957 and 1958 and are now being produced 
and supplied to the Royal Air Force. 

The RAF’s V-bombers provide at present the chief means of 
delivering these weapons ; they will be supplemented by ballistic 


rockets. 


Cost of Defence 

Defence expenditure in 1958-59 (after deducting the local costs 
of British forces in Germany, part of which is met by the German 
Federal Government) is estimated at £1,418 million, about a 
third of Government expenditure and 8 per cent of the gross 
national product. Net defence expenditure in 1957-58 was 


estimated at £1,462 million. 


British Defence Equipment for Allies 

British military aircraft and aero engines are produced under 
licence or ordered by many NATO countries, as well as by other 
Commonwealth countries. Off-shore Procurement contracts 
placed by the United States in Britain under the Mutual 
Security Programme and for the support of US forces in Europe 
totalled $640 million to the end of 1957. They included Cen- 
turion tanks, Hunter, Javelin and Sea Hawk planes, guns, am- 
munition, minesweepers, electronic equipment, etc. Ships have 
also been made available to other Commonwealth navies and to 
the Governments of other friendly Powers. 


THE ECONOMY 

Britain lives by manufacture and trade. Its agriculture pro- 
vides only half the food it needs and, apart from coal and low- 
grade iron ore, it has few natural resources. The other half of 
its food has to be imported and paid for mainly by exports of 
manufactures, made largely from imported materials, and by 
its net earnings from overseas investment, shipping, tourism and 
a variety of commercial and financial services. Any remaining 
gap has to be filled by drawings on foreign currency reserves. 

During the nineteenth century Britain secured a leading 
position in the world as manufacturer, merchant, carrier, 
banker and investor and so was able to support a rapidly in- 
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dollars they require. The Account’s holdings of gold and 
dollars, therefore, constitute the central gold and dollar reserves 
of the sterling area which reflect the balance of payments of 
the whole sterling area with the rest of the world. 


INTERNAL TRADE 
It has been estimated that from 10 to 1 5 per cent of sales of 
consumer goods are made to consumers through producers’ 
own selling organisations ; the rest are handled by independent 
retailers who obtain about half their supplies from producers 
direct and about half through wholesale dealers. 


Wholesale Trade 


In 1950, a Census of Distribution received returns from 
55,701 wholesale establishments—about 92 per cent of the 
total—which employed 790,266 people and had a turnover of 
some £1 3,000 million. The greatest numbers of establishments 
were found in the textiles, clothing and footwear trades (7,019) 
and in the groceries, confectionery and drinks trades (6,946). 


Retail Trade 


The same Census reported on 684,767 establishments— 
estimated to be about g1 per cent of the total—selling goods or 
services to the public, which employed some 3 million people 
and had a turnover of nearly £6,000 million. Over half the 
UK’s retail trade is handled by small businesses consisting of a 
single shop or a few shops. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Public authorities in the United Kingdom are spending over 
£3,000 million a year on social services ; and current expen- 
diture on social services amounts to just under a third of ordinary 
revenue. Of the estimated current expenditure of £2,745 million 
in 1957-58, National Insurance accounted for £778 million, 
education for £658 million, and the National Health Service for 
£654 million. 

Social Security 

a introduction of a comprehensive national system of 
Social security was completed on 5th July, 1948. Thi 
includes the following services. ane ree 


1. Family Allowances are paid from the Exchequer. In Great 
Britain the rate is 8s. per week for the second child under the age 
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its regional offices at home, and the network of official com- 
mercial posts overseas. The Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment is a Government agency run on commercial lines to pro- 
vide insurance for exporters and merchants against credit 
risks incurred in overseas trading. 


Gold and Dollar Reserves 

The reserves stood at $2,079 million at the end of 1947 and 
reached their post-war peak of $3,867 million in June 1951. 
Their movement since then has been as follows (end of each 
year) : 1952, $1,846 million ; 1953, $2,518 million ; 19545 
$2,762 million ; 1955, $2,120 million ; 1956, $2,133 million. 
At the end of 1957 they stood at $2,273 million, but by the 
middle of 1958 had reached $3,076 million, the highest level 
since 1951. With only about 4 per cent of the world’s reserves 
of gold and dollars, sterling is financing nearly half the world’s 
trade. 
Balance of Payments 


UK CURRENT ACCOUNT 
(£ million) 


| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
Balance on visible trade (foe ,) bes —117 | —216 | -186 | —356]} —51 | —56 
aoa re ss +243 |-+ 302 /-+ 366 |-+ 283 | + 309 |-+- 328 
Balance on current account «. [-+126/-+ 86/-+180! — 73|-+258|-+ 272 
of which: 
ith non-sterling area aes —237| — 71| —102| —287| —48| — 88 
with rest of sterling area wee [+363 |+157|+ 282 |+ 214 | + 306 |+ 360 
Defence Aid ae we {+ 121/-+4+102|-++ 50'+ 46/4 26 |+ 21 
Balance, including Defence Aid ... |-+-247|4-188|-+ 230) — 27|-++-284/-+-293 
The Sterling Area 


All the Commonwealth countries (except Canada), together 
with Burma, Iceland, Iraq, the British Protected States in the 
Persian Gulf, the Irish Republic, Jordan and Libya are members 
of the sterling area. These countries contain over one-quarter 
of the world’s population and do one-quarter of the world’s 
trade. The greater part of their trade is financed in sterling, 
they keep their foreign reserves largely in the form of sterling 
and maintain a fixed relationship between their currencies and 
sterling. For the most part they sell their net dollar earnings 
to the United Kingdom Exchange Equalisation Account for 
sterling and can purchase from the Account for sterling the net 
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creasing population (from about 12 million in 1801 to over 38 
million in rgor) at a rising standard of living. In this period, 
it became largely dependent on imports which, by 1870, were 
28 per cent of net national income at factor cost compared with 
only 12 per cent in 1820. (The present proportion is around 
25 per cent.) 

After the first world war, the world demand for the products 
of its staple industries—textiles, coal, heavy engineering—fell 
away, and Britain was slow at first in seeking compensation in 
the expanding world trade in the new engineering products such 
as cars and electrical goods (which now, however, account for a 
significant proportion of exports—see P- 35). Imports remained 
high, as the effect of a fall in the volume of exports was cushioned 
by favourable terms of trade and income from overseas in- 
vestments. The slump in world trade was the largest factor in 
bringing about heavy unemployment which reached a peak of 
22 per cent in 1932. 

After 1932 production and employment increased following 
an increase in home investment, and some revival in world 
trade. A further stimulus to activity after 1935 was provided 
by the armament programme. 

Then came the second world war and Britain’s economy was 
fully employed in the war effort. Serious losses were incurred : 
domestic capital was run down—through shipping losses, bomb 
damage and arrears of industrial maintenance or replacement— 
by about £3,000 million ; exports fell by 1944 to less than 
one-third of the 1938 volume ; the real value of the gold and 
dollar reserves was reduced to about half the pre-war level ; over 
£1,000 million of overseas investments were sold to pay for 
war supplies and other ‘invisible’ earnings were suspended ; 
and new external debts totalling £3,000 million were incurred. 

These losses greatly increased the difficulty and the urgency 
of Britain’s reconversion to a viable peace-time economy at the 
end of the war. A large increase in exports was required, especi- 
ally as the rise in import prices had caused a deterioration in the 
terms of trade between 1938 and 1948. 

Helped by loans and other aid from the United States and 
Canada—which paid for about one-fifth of Britain’s imports 
between 1946 and 1950—reconversion and recovery were rapid. 
Over the period 1946-57, the average annual rate of increase 
in real national product has been 3 per cent and of industrial 
production about 5 per cent. Until 1952 most of this increased 
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output went into exports—which regained their pre-war 
volume as early as 1947 and are now approximately double the 
1938 volume ; into investment to make good the destruction 
and run-down of capital during the war ; and, after 1950, into 
rearmament. Only since 1952 has the individual consumer 
benefited substantially from increased output. High produc- 
tion has been accompanied by full employment, except in 
Northern Ireland where the unemployment rate has averaged 
some 8 per cent of the number of employees, compared with 
under 2 per cent for the United Kingdom as a whole. 

In the early post-war years of shortage, a variety of controls 
over production, trade and consumption were in force. As the 
supply position eased, and especially since 1952, most of these 
controls were removed and the only important ones now 
remaining affect external trade and payments and are being 
progressively relaxed as Britain’s economic position improves. 


SOME ECONOMIC INDICATORS 1947-57 


1947 | 1950 | 1952 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
Gross National 
Product (£m.) 9,387 |11,636 | 13,940 | 15,872 | 16,834 | 18,065 | 19,152 
Industrial Production 
(1948 = 100) 92 114 114 130 137 186 138 
Imports, f.0.b. 
(£m.) 1,560 | 2,383 | 2,944 | 3,006 | 3,432 | 3,462 | 3,573 
Exports and Re- 
exports f.o.b. (£m.) 1,145 | 2,250 | 2,827 | 2,820 | 3,076 | 3,411 | 8,517 
Net Invisible Earnings 
({m. excl. defence aid)| — 28 | +433 | +243 | +364 -++288 | +3809 | +328 
Balance of Current 
Payments 
(£m. incl. defence aid) | —443 | +300 | +247 | +228 | — 73 | +258 | +272 
Retail Prices: June 
(June 1947 =100) 100 114 136 143 149 157 162 
Wage Rates: June 
(June 1947=100) 100 110 130 142 151 163 170 
Civil Employment (a) 
(Thousands: end of 

23,149 | 23,245 


June) ae 21,993 | 22,119 | 22,604 | 22,933 


Unemployment: 
registered wholly 
unemployed (a) 


(Thousands: June) 284 282 440 218 170 191 235 
Terms of Trade 
(1950 =100) 92 100 106 100} 101 99 96 


Great Britain: 
(b) Insured employees only ; narrower in scope than later figures. 
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range of ; strategic goods, and a further range is subject to 
quantitative control. 

Exchange Control.—Exchange control, i.e. control over financial 
transactions with other countries, and in particular over the 
purchase and sale of gold and foreign currencies, was introduced 
at the outbreak of the second world war in 1939. It has been 
retained since the war for balance of payments reasons but many 
relaxations providing for greater freedom in foreign exchange 
dealings have been introduced in recent years. Broadly speaking 
it does not affect transactions wholly within the sterling area but 
covers (1) transactions between residents in the sterling ‘area 
and residents outside ; and (2) transactions conducted in 
sterling between persons resident outside the sterling area. 
Since early in 1954 it has been possible, almost anywhere outside 
the dollar area, to settle freely current and capital transactions 
with residents, not only of the sterling area, but of most of the 
non-dollar world. 


Customs Duties 


There are two kinds of customs duties : those whose main 
purpose is to raise revenue and those which serve to protect 
home industries. 

Revenue duties, which are specific as opposed to ad valorem 
produce over nine-tenths of the total customs revenue in Britain. 
Corresponding excise duties are levied on home-produced goods 
of the same type. 

The average incidence of the British protective tariff is low. 
As a result of the multilateral negotiations carried out under the 
GATT Britain has undertaken not to impose or increase customs 
duties on goods which in 1938 accounted for about half of its 
imports from other contracting parties, and with the consent 
of other Commonwealth countries, has lowered margins of 
preference on some imports and agreed to reductions in pre- 
ferences granted to British goods in the tariffs of the Common- 
wealth countries. Britain is participating in negotiations to 
establish by stages a Free Trade Area in Europe involving a 
gradual abolition of customs duties and import quotas. 


Government Assistance to Exporters 

There are no export subsidies of any kind. The Government 
assists exporters by providing a service of information, help 
and advice mainly operated through the Board of Trade and 
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chemicals (£267 million) ; wool textiles (£140 million) ; and 
cotton textiles (£88 million). 

Trade by Areas.—In 1957, 38 per cent of imports came from 
the sterling area, 24 per cent from OEEC countries and their 
dependencies, and 24 per cent from the dollar area ; 44 per cent 
of exports went to the sterling area, 27 per cent to OEEC 
countries and their dependencies, and 17 per cent to the dollar 


area. 


Invisible Transactions 

By 1948, Britain was again earning a substantial surplus from 
‘invisible’ transactions. But they are paying for less than 10 per 
cent of imports compared with go per cent in 1938. In 1957 
the surplus was £328 million made up of the following net 
credits and debits: shipping +110 million; interest, profits 
and dividends +110 million; travel —£17 million ; migrant 
funds, legacies, etc. —£33 million ; Government transactions 
—£143 million (including £161 million of military expenditure 
overseas); other +£301 million. 


Controls on External Trade 

In recent years Britain’s controls on external trade, neces- 
sitated by war-time and immediate post-war conditions, have 
been considerably reduced. ; 

Import Liberalisation Quantitative controls on imports have 
been progressively removed, with the result that for a wide 
range of raw materials and basic foodstuffs there is now no 
limit on the quantity or value which may be imported from all 
sources. In other cases, imports are now allowed freely from 
a very large number of countries. Through OEEG Britain has 
played a leading role in promoting trade liberalisation in 
Western Europe. Over nine-tenths of Britain’s imports on 
private account from OEEC countries and nearly two-thirds of 
its imports from the dollar area are now free from quantitative 
restrictions. Less than one-fifth of Britain’s imports from all 
sources are still subject to restrictions. ; 

Export Licensing —The majority of goods which are still subject 
to export controls are strategic goods. Certain strategic goods 
may be exported without licence to the Commonwealth, the 
Irish Republic and the USA, but exports of such goods to 
other destinations are subject to export licensing. There is an 
embargo on the export to Soviet bloc countries and China of a 
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Britain’s main economic problem today is to increase still 
further its overseas earnings in order to pay for the imports 
needed by its expanding economy, to build up its reserves and 
to meet its commitments on account of debt, defence and 
development overseas within a climate of price stability at home. 
Its success depends on a continuing growth of world production 
and trade, and on its ability to secure a sufficient share of this 
trade which, in turn, depends upon the competitive strength of 
its goods in overseas markets. Its present share in world exports 
of manufactures is about 18 per cent compared with 22 per cent 


in 1937. 


The National Income 


If countries are grouped by national income per head of 
population (a very approximate measure of living standards) 
the United States and Canada are in the top group, while 
Britain, together with Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Australia and New Zealand, is in the next group. 

Britain’s gross national product (national income plus depre- 
ciation) in 1957 was estimated at £19,152 million ; since 1948 
it has risen in real terms (i.e. allowing for price changes) at the 
rate of about 3 per cent a year. 

Manufacturing makes the greatest contribution (nearly 
two-fifths) to the total home output of goods and services (gross 
domestic product). Agriculture, forestry and fishing together 
contribute a little over one-twentieth; so does building and 
contracting; and mining and quarrying contribute under 
one-twentieth. About one-fifth of Britain’s total supplies are 
imported. 

Of these supplies, rather over a half, on average, has been 
claimed in recent years by personal consumption and one-fifth 
by exports. Investment has claimed about one-seventh and 
current expenditure by the central Government and local 
authorities about the same proportion. 

There has been a significant change in the distribution of 
personal income. Employees’ incomes have risen from 60 per 
cent of total personal income in 1938 to 72 per cent in 1956, 
while income from self-employment has fallen from 13 to 10 
per cent and income from rent, dividends and interest from 
22 to 11 per cent. Over the period 1938-57 the value of total 
wages and salaries in real terms has increased by about 60 per 
cent while that of dividends has decreased by nearly a quarter. 
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Since 1948 dividends on share capital have taken about 25 per 
cent of company incomes compared with about one-half in 1938. 

Full employment, the increase and levelling up of employees’ 
incomes and the redistributive effects of taxation have resulted 
in concentrating the bulk (about 70 per cent) of personal 
incomes after tax in the income range £250 to £1,000 a year. 
Compared with 1938, the share taken by the largest incomes has 
declined : in 1938, 8 per cent of total incomes after tax was 
taken by incomes of over £2,000 a year ; in 1957, the per- 
centage was less than 4. ; 

About four-fifths of personal income in 1957 was spent on 
consumption. A little over one-eighth went in taxes on income 
and in national insurance contributions, and about one-sixth 
of consumers’ expenditure was accounted for by indirect taxes. 

In 1957, about 32 per cent of personal consumption went 
on food ; 14 per cent on drink and tobacco ; 13 per cent on 
rent, rates, fuel and lighting ; 10 per cent on clothing 37 per 
cent on durable household goods ; 4 per cent on motoring and 
cycling ; and 20 per cent on other goods and services. 


INDUSTRY 
Britain is one of the most highly industrialised countries in the 
world : for every person employed in agriculture, eleven are 
employed in mining, manufacturing and building. 


Production and Productivity ; 

The post-war increase in production is due partly to increased 
employment and partly to increased productivity. Between 
1948 and 1957, industrial production increased by 38 per cent, 
employment in industry by 12 per cent and output per man- 
year in industry by 24 per cent. 


Main Industrial Areas : = 
Industry is widely dispersed but it is still possible to distin- 
guish the following as the main concentrations of industry. 
London : wide range of manufacturing industries. eee 
Midlands : wide range of engineering and metal-using in- 
dustries, vehicles, coal, pottery. } ; 
Yorkshire (West Riding) : wool, coal, steel, engineering, 
clothing. et : 
Lancashire : engineering, cotton, coal, shipbuilding, chemi- 
cals, clothing, food preparation. 
South Wales : coal, steel, tinplate. 
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million), through the UK Government’s sterling contribution 
to the International Bank (£80 million is being made available 
for lending in sterling Commonwealth countries) and under 
the Colombo Plan. Between 1951 and 1957 the United Kingdom 
has made available £92 million in grants, loans and credits to 
countries which are members of the Colombo Plan, including 
contributions to the Technical Co-operation Scheme. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


Britain accounts for about 10 per cent of total international 
trade and is the world’s second largest trading country. Its 
markets and sources of supply are world-wide. 

For over one hundred years the value of its imports of goods 
has exceeded the value of its exports : in most of these years 
the balance of imports has been more than paid for by net 
invisible exports—i.e. net receipts of interest, dividends and 
profits on overseas investment and net income from shipping, 
insurance and a variety of financial services—the surplus being 
invested overseas. 


Merchandise Trade 


Value and Volume.—Imports were valued at £919 million 
in 1938, £1,802 million in 1947 and £4,076 million in 1957.1 
Exports were valued at £471 million in 1938, £1,142 million 
in 1947 and £3,325 million in 1957.1 In terms of volume, 
exports had regained their pre-war level by 1947 when imports 
were still a quarter less than pre-war. Since 1947, the volume 
of exports has risen by about four-fifths and the volume of 
imports has risen to pre-war level. 

Main Imports.—In 1957 the main imports were : meat (£309 
million) ; cereals and feedingstuffs (£257 million) ; fruits and 
vegetables (£230 million) ; unrefined sugar (£144 million) ; 
tea (£134 million) ; timber (£164 million) ; raw wool (£189 
million) ; crude petroleum (£281 million) ; refined petroleum 
(£154 million) ; and chemicals (£114 million). 

Main Exports.—In 1957 the main exports were : non-electric 
machinery (£561 million) ; electric machinery (£227 million) ; 
cars and chassis (£158 million) ; iron and steel (£213 million) ; 


? These figures are trade account figures, unlike those on p. 12 which 
are balance of payments figures. 
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Certain relief from income tax and profits tax may be given to 
companies specified as overseas trade corporations. 

The United Kingdom has entered into agreements with many 
countries providing relief from double taxation ; where such 
agreements are not in force the United Kingdom allows uni- 
lateral relief. 

Rates—A poundage is levied on the ‘rateable value’ of 
property, which in England and Wales depends upon its annual 
rental value as determined by a system of revaluation carried 
out, normally, every five years. Agricultural land and buildings 
are exempt and industrial premises are relieved of one half of 
their liability. 


Overseas Investment 

Net long-term investment by the United Kingdom in the 
rest of the world (excluding inter-Government lending but 
including UK Government loans for commercial projects and 
borrowing by overseas Governments in the London market) 
less net investment by the rest of the world in the United King- 
dom, is very roughly estimated to have been £200 million in 
1954, £150 million in 1955, £180 million in 1956 and £260 
million in 1957. Most of this was in the rest of the sterling area 
(see p. 38) — about £170 million in 1954, £130 million in 1955, 
£190 million in 1956 and £295 million in 1957. 


Grants and Loans 

Britain’s recovery and development since the war have been 
greatly helped by external aid, from the United States and 
Canada, including lines of credit of £1,227 million, £796 
million under the European Recovery Programme and over 
£400 million in the form of defence aid. 

But, apart from supporting the flow of private investment 
funds, Britain itself has been since the war a major source of 
grant and loan aid for overseas countries both within and 
outside the Commonwealth, directly or through international 
agencies: the amount involved to date approaches £2,000 
million. ‘ 

Much of this aid, as of the investment, continues to go to 
Commonwealth countries under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts (£230 million has been provided over the period 
1946-60), through the Colonial Development Corporation 
(the Corporation’s borrowing powers have been raised to £150 
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North-East Coast of England: coal, steel, engineering, 
shipbuilding, chemicals. 
Clydeside and Central Lowlands (Scotland) : engineering, 
shipbuilding, coal, steel, textiles. 
N. Ireland : shipbuilding, engineering, linen. 
To the traditional industries of these areas has been added a 
wide range of other industry in recent years. 


Distribution of Industry Policy 

It is the Government’s policy to encourage manufacturers 
to set up in places where there is a need for new industry and 
to discourage them from developing in areas of industrial 
congestion except where they have compelling reasons for not 
moving from these areas. The Government has no power to 
direct a manufacturer to a particular area but an Industrial 
Development Certificate is required for all new factory building 
over 5,000 square feet and the Government may withhold a 
certificate where it considers a new factory would be incon- 
sistent with the proper distribution of industry. The Govern- 
ment also has the power to provide special inducements to 
firms which set up in Development Areas. In these areas, the 
Board of Trade may provide factory space for letting to suitable 
industries and the Treasury may help new undertakings by 
loans or grants. There are such areas in the mining and coastal 
districts of Northumberland and Durham, West Cumberland, 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, Wrexham, South Lancashire, 
Merseyside, North-East Lancashire, and in and around the 
Clyde Valley, Dundee and parts of the Highlands in Scotland. 
In 1958 the Government acquired new powers to enable 
financial assistance to be given to undertakings which will pro- 
vide employment in places, whether within or outside the 
Development Areas, where there is a high rate of unemploy- 
ment. Industrial expansion and diversification in Northern 
Ireland is promoted by the Northern Ireland Government. 


Fuel and Power 

Britain’s consumption of energy per head of population in 
1957 (in terms of coal) was slightly less than 5 tons ; this is 
about 60 per cent of the consumption in the United States and 
70 per cent of that in Canada. 

Coal.—About 700,000 people are employed in coalmining. 
Production has risen from 191 million tons in 1946 to 223 million 
tons in 1957 including 134 million tons from open-cast sites. 
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Electricity Generating capacity has increased from 12,546 
megawatts in 1946 to 26,611 megawatts in 1957. This includes 
some 729 megawatts hydro-electric capacity in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Gas.—In 1957, 2,829 million therms of gas were available, 
mainly from coal, compared with 2,239 million therms in 1946. 

Oil.—Britain produces only about 600,000 tons of crude oil a 
year, including 500,000 tons from shale. But oil refinery capacity 
is being raised during 1958 from 31 million tons to 40 million tons. 

Nuclear Power.—The first nuclear power station was opened at 
Calder Hall in October 1956. The first station under a ten-year 
‘Programme of Nuclear Power’ is due to start operating in 1960 
(see p. 20). 


Metals and Engineering and Allied Industries 

These industries—including steel, vehicles and machinery— 
account for over half of Britain’s total exports and employ half of 
all workers in manufacturing industry. 

Steel.—Production increased from 11°8 million tons in 1945 to 
nearly 22 million tons in 1957. Annual capacity is to be raised 
to 29 million tons by 1962. The steel works employ about 
250,000 people. 

Motor Vehicles —In 1957, 861,000 cars, 279,000 goods vehicles, 
24 million pedal cycles and 175,000 motor cycles were produced. 

Shipbuilding —In 1957, UK shipyards launched 1,414,000 
gross tons of merchant shipping, 16 per cent of the world’s 
total launchings. Thirty-eight per cent of UK launchings were 
tankers, and 184 per cent were for overseas. 

Aircraft—The UK industry, employing about a quarter of a 
million people, had an estimated gross annual output of some 
£528 million in 1956. In 1957, its exports were valued at £116 
million. Since the war the industry has concentrated on gas- 
turbine aircraft, including the Comet, Viscount, Vanguard and 
Britannia. 

Electrical Engineering Post-war expansion has been rapid ; 
the industry employs about 700,000 people and in 1957 its direct 
exports alone were worth nearly £280 million. The electronics 
side now employs about 200,000 people and in 1957 produced 
equipment and components to an estimated value of £340 
million. 

Mechanical Engineering —This group of industries employs 
over one million people and in 1957 its exports were worth over 
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Income Tax.—The standard rate of income tax is 8s. 6d. 
in the £. The tax is graduated for an individual by tax-free 
allowances and lower rates of tax on limited amounts of taxable 
incomes. Earned income relief is given at the rate of two- 
ninths on the first £4,005 of earned incomes, with an extension 
of one-ninth up to £9,945, giving a maximum allowance of tax 
on £1,550. Other tax-free allowances include single person 
(£140), married couple (£240), child aged up to 11 (£ 100), 
child aged 12-15 (£125), child aged 16 or over and receiving 
full-time education (£150), and allowances for certain dependent 
relatives. Of the remaining income, the first £60 is charged at 
as. 3d. in the £, the next £150 at 4s. gd. and the next £150 at 
6s. gd. Surtax at graduated rates applies to gross incomes (after 
deducting certain allowances other than the single allowance) 
of over £2,000 per annum, giving a total rate of tax (income tax 
plus surtax) of 92-5 per cent on the excess of income over £15,000. 
The effects of these allowances and of surtax are illustrated by 
specimen incomes. 


TAX PAYABLE (EARNED INCOMES) 1958-59 


Income before tax Single persons veaahdee Gk 
£ £ £ 
250 6 _ 
500 56 a 
1,000 211 52 
5,000 2,093 1,833 
| 10,000 5,659 5,339 


(a) Children over 16 and receiving full-time education. 


In general, income tax is charged on all income which has its 
origin in the United Kingdom and on all income arising abroad 
of persons resident in the United Kingdom. 

Corporations pay income tax on all profits at the standard 
rate. They are also subject to profits tax which, as from rst 
April, 1958, is levied at the standard rate of 10 per cent for both 
distributed and undistributed profits. Dividends are paid net 
after deducting income tax of 424 per cent ; tax is regarded as 
having been paid by the investor. 
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COMBINED REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF 
CENTRAL AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN 1957 (a) 


Revenue %£ million Expenditure YL million 
Taxes on income and Defence 22 1,529 
capital 39 «2,764. Grants to persons— 
Taxes on outlay— pensions, subsidies, 


alcohol, petrol, etc. ol? 23—«1,665 
purchase tax, etc. 33 2,339 Local authorities’ cur- 
National insurance rent expenditure on 


contributions 9 657 goods and services 15 1,042 
Rates 9 614 Interest on debt 13 928 
Profits and other in- Health services 8 587 

come from property 10 710 Other 8 547 
Grants from overseas — 21 Surplus Il 807 
100 7,105 100 7,105 


(a) Provisional figures. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Budget Estimates for 1958-59 (year ending 31st March) 


Ordinary Revenue* — £ million Ordinary Expenditure* £ million 
t dsurtax 2, Interest and management 
oe sah sos of the National Debt 695 
Stamp duties 56 Sinking Fund for National 7 
Debt 3 
Aenea ragy Other Consolidated Fund 
¢ Services 713 
Excise ea ; 932 Defense Sask 
Motor vehicle duties 104 Raecauen 484 
Other 176 Heung 83 
Agricultural and food 
subsidies 296 
Other social services 1,33! 
Other expenditure 657 
Budget surplus 364 
52439 52439 


Receipts below the line 323 Payments below the line 923 


Deficit (to be met from 
borrowing or from 
Ordinary surplus) 600 


923 923 


: *Excluding self-balancing revenue and expenditure (mostly Post 
Office trading) : £368 million. 
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£550 million. Relative newcomers to the group include agri- 
cultural machinery—Britain is the world’s largest exporter 
of tractors—mechanical handling equipment and office equip- 
ment. The key metal-working machine-tool industry employs 
nearly 50,000 people and its output in 1957 was valued at £95 
million. 

Other Metal Industries—The value of the annual turnover 
of this group is about £1,000 million. It includes cutlery— 
centred in Sheffield and still largely a craft industry—which 
exports half its annual output of some £13 million ; domestic 
hollow-ware with an annual output worth some £20 million. 


Textiles and Clothing 


The relative importance of these industries has declined 
since the 1840s when they accounted for two-thirds of Britain’s 
exports. But they still provide nearly 10 per cent of exports, and 
employ about 14 million people including, in 1957, 250,000 in 
cotton, 214,000 in wool, 97,000 in textile finishing, 90,000 in 
rayon and nylon and over half a million in clothing. Recent 
years have seen the development of nylon and other man-made 
fibres such as ‘Terylene’ (called ‘Dacron’ in the United States 
of America), and ‘Fibrolane’, both products of British research. 


Chemicals 


This group of industries—which includes plastics—employs 
about half a million people and contributes about 84 per cent 
of the total net output of manufacturing industry and 8 per cent 
of exports. Important developments in recent years include the 
expansion of plastics materials production—from 30,000 tons 
in 1939 to nearly 400,000 tons in 1957—the investment of over 
£70 million in the petroleum chemicals industry, and the 
development of new products, including antibiotics (e.g., 
penicillin), synthetic fibres (e.g., “Terylene’), insecticides (BHC), 
selective weed-killers, plastics (polyethylene) and_ silicones. 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 
This group employs over 900,000 people and in 1957 its 
exports were worth £206 million. 


Other Industries 


Some industries are noted for the quality of their craftsman- 
ship ; they include pottery, scientific instruments, whisky, 
jewellery, gold and silverware. 
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Cement.—The industry is chiefly concerned with Portland 
cement, a UK invention. Production has risen from 7-7 million 
tons in 1938 to about 12 million tons in 1957. 

Rubber—The United Kingdom industry, the world’s oldest 
rubber industry, employs about 115,000 people and is second in 
size only to that of the United States. 

Paper and Board Making—The industry employs 96,000 
people and produces over 3 million tons a year. 

Leather and Footwear——Over 180,000 people are employed. 
Britain is the world’s largest exporter. 


NATIONALISATION 


The following industries and services have been the subject of 
nationalisation measures since 1945. Dates of transfer to public 
ownership are given in brackets. 

Bank of England (March 1946). The governing body is a 
Court of Directors. 

Civil Aviation (August 1946). Two Public Corporations : 
British Overseas Airways Corporation and British European 
Airways. 

Coal (January 1947). The National Coal Board. 

Telecommunications (January 1947). Cable and Wireless 
Ltd. became a publicly owned company working in conjunction 
with the Post Office in operating overseas telecommunication 
services. 

Inland Transport (January 1948). In Great Britain the railways, 
all railway-owned steamships, docks, hotels and road transport 
interests, most of the country’s canals and the whole of London’s 
passenger transport system came under the control of the 
British Transport Commission, which was also to arrange for 
acquisition of privately owned long-distance road-haulage 
firms. The Transport Act, 1953, provided for the return of 
most road haulage to private enterprise ; some trunk services 
are being retained by the British Transport Commission. 

Electricity (April 1948). Great Britain only. In January 1958 
two bodies took over responsibility from the Central Electricity 
Authority for electricity supply in England and Wales : the 
Electricity Council concerned with general policy, and the 
Central Electricity Generating Board, responsible for generating 


1 In Northern Ireland, this industry is in the hands of a number of 
municipal undertakings and statutory and non-statutory companies. 
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into public ownership in March 1946. Its principal business 
is to act as banker to the Government and to other banks, as 
agent of the Government for important financial operations 
and as the central note-issuing authority. As the Central Bank, 
the Bank of England acts in conjunction with the other banks 
and financial institutions in co-ordinating the application of the 
Government’s monetary policy. One of its main instruments 
for this purpose is the Bank Rate—the minimum rate at which 
the Bank of England will discount approved bills of exchange. 
The Bank rate has been altered on several occasions in recent 
years in the light of changing circumstances. 

Commercial Banks.——The banks handling the major part of 
the domestic banking business in the United Kingdom are, 
in the main, limited liability companies which are subject to the 
ordinary law relating to such companies. Branch banking is 
very extensive. About two dozen banks own about 12,500 
branches. The commercial banks’ loans are normally confined 
to short-term advances to individuals and to industry. 

Specialised Institutions—The commercial banks leave the 
provision of many facilities to special institutions. The small 
saver is catered for by the National Savings Movement, and by 
building societies ; and a variety of credit and investment 
facilities is provided by the discount market, the Stock Exchange, 
the insurance market, finance corporations and investment 
trusts. Merchant banks are of great importance in the finance of 
trade and in the flotation of major commercial stock issues, not 
only for Britain, but also for the world as a whole. 


Government Finance 


Over 93 per cent of the central Government’s ordinary 
revenue is derived from taxation—mainly taxes on income and 
profits and customs and excise duties. The main sources of 
local authority income are Government grants, loans and local 
taxation on property—i.e. rates. Local taxation now accounts 
for only about 10 per cent of total taxation compared with over 
30 per cent at the beginning of the century. 

The Government’s share in total available supplies has been 
given as 16 per cent. But it takes a higher percentage of total 
personal incomes since it raises a considerable part of its revenue 
not for spending on goods and services but for redistribution as 
pensions or subsidies ; including income of local authorities 
and the National Insurance Fund the percentage is about 35. 
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Human Relations in Industry—There has been a considerable 
growth in recent years of interest in “human relations’ in industry, 
i.e. relations between managements and_ their workers as 
individuals, as distinct from relations between organisations 
of employers and organisations of workers. This has led to more 
widespread attention being given to all aspects of personnel 
management and to the establishment of more personnel 
departments. Consultation on matters of common _ interest 
(including efficient operation) is a statutory duty in nationalised 
industries and is encouraged in private industry by the Govern- 
ment and by business and trade union leaders. Arrangements 
for consultation at factory level exist in the main industries and 
are thought to cover about half of all civilian workers. 


Earnings and Hours 

In general, standard weekly hours of work vary between 
42 and 46. Average hourly earnings, including piece-work, 
overtime and other special rates, were 58. 3°3d. for men and 
gs. 22d. for women in April 1958, when average weekly hours 
actually worked were 48-0 for men and 41-2 for women. In 
addition to six statutory public holidays, nearly all employees 
have at least one week’s holiday with pay a year and the great 
majority two weeks. 


FINANCE 


Currency and Banking 

The unit of currency in the United Kingdom is the pound 
sterling ({£). Its par value as established with the International 
Monetary Fund is equivalent to 2+48828 grams of fine gold or 
2°80 United States dollars. The pound is divided into twenty 
shillings (s.) which in turn are divided into twelve pence (d.). 
Bank of England notes are issued for sums of ros., £1 and £5. 
Notes to the value of ros. and £1 are legal tender throughout 
the United Kingdom, £5 notes are legal tender in England 
and Wales only. Certain banks in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland have the power to issue their own notes. aoe 

Silver and cupro-nickel coins are issued with denominations 
of gs. 6d. (half-crown), 2s. (florin), 1s. (shilling), 6d. and 3d. ; 
gd. coins are also issued in nickel brass. Bronze coins are issued 
for amounts of 1d., $d. and 4d. 

Bank of England.—¥Established in 1694, the Bank of England 
is the Central Bank for the United Kingdom. It was brought 
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or acquiring electricity and distributing it to twelve Area Boards. 
The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, set up in 1943 to 
develop the water-power resources of the Highlands of Scotland 
is also responsible for all electricity generation and distribution 
in its area. In 1955, the South of Scotland Electricity Board was 
created and took over the former British Electricity Authority’s 
functions in the rest of Scotland (two Area Boards). 

Gas (May 1949). Great Britain only.1 Gas Council with 
advisory, co-ordinating and financial powers in relation to 
12 Area Boards responsible for manufacture and distribution. 

Iron and Steel (February 1951). Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion of Great Britain. The 1949 Act which set up the Corpora- 
tion was repealed by the Iron and Steel Act, 1953, and most 
of the Corporation’s assets have been returned to private 
enterprise. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Pioneering scientific research leading to the development of 
atomic energy was done by British scientists including Sir 
J. J. Thomson and Lord Rutherford, and has been continued 
at the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at Harwell. The 
first artificial disintegration of the atom took place at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, in 1932. Nuclear energy 
research and development is the responsibility of the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority (see p. 22). 

The Authority has built, at Calder Hall in Cumberland, the 
world’s first full-scale nuclear power station. The first reactor 
began to supply electricity to the national grid in October 1956. 
Two others have since been brought into operation, and a fourth 
will raise installed capacity to 360 MW by the end of 1958. 
This is a dual-purpose plant producing both plutonium and 
electricity. Two similar stations giving the same total output 
are being built by the Authority at Chapelcross, Annan, 
Scotland. 

The Atomic Energy Authority has built or is building a 
number of research reactors and reactor experiments—the 
latter to determine the design of later and more advanced 
power reactors. A fast reactor of the ‘breeder’ type is due to go 
into operation early in 1959 at Dounreay in Caithness, Scotland. 
Also at Dounreay are two other experimental reactors. 


1In Northern Ireland, this industry is in the hands of a number of 
municipal undertakings and statutory and non-statutory companies. 
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At Harwell, the Authority is conducting experiments with an 
apparatus known as ZETA into the possibility of ultimately 
using controlled thermonuclear reactions for electricity genera- 
tion. : ; 

Improved versions of the Calder Hall design are being used 
for the first commercial stations under construction for the 
Electricity Authorities as part of the nuclear power programme 
announced in 1955 and revised in 1957. It provides for the 
building over the decade 1957-67 of about 14 nuclear power 
stations with a total installed capacity of 5,000-6,000 MW 
at an estimated cost of over £900 million (including initial fuel 
elements). Work is well advanced on the first four of these 
stations, the first three of about 300 MW capacity and the 
fourth of 500 MW capacity. Sites for three other stations, one 
of 650 MW, are being considered. : 

Britain exports more radioactive isotopes than any other 
country. They are used in medicine, industry and agriculture. 


SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Chemistry and Medicine. British scientists have made far- 
reaching contributions in many fields of chemistry bearing on 
medicine and fundamental biology, e.g., vitamins (vitamins D, 
C, B,, Br2), hormones, antibiotics (penicillin), the structure of 
insulin, the structures of the sterols and bile-acids, X-ray crys- 
tallography of biologically important substances, chemistry of 
the nucleic acids, chemistry of neuromuscular transmission, 
drugs for the treatment of infectious diseases (anti-malarials, 
sulphonamides) and of hypertension (methonium compounds, 
etc.), muscle-relaxing drugs (tubocurarine, etc.), protection 
against heavy metal poisoning (BAL) and chromatography for 
the identification and separation of minute amounts of bio- 
logically important compounds. : : 

The Gas Turbine. Britain has played a leading part in the use 
of the gas turbine in aircraft, ships, motor cars and locomotives. 
The first British gas-turbine-engined aircraft flew in 1941 and 
the British aircraft industry built the first gas-turbined airliners 
to enter into scheduled service, the Comet, the Viscount and the 
Britannia. Sixty per cent of the gas-turbine airliners on order in the 
western world will be powered by British aero-engines. ‘The 
world’s first gas-turbine passenger car was produced in Britain 
in 1950. The world’s first gas-turbine-powered ship was a 
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number of women, and clerical and supervisory workers. The 
qualification for trade union membership may be occupational 
or industrial. 

Britain’s trade unions are independent voluntary associations 
of employees to protect and further their interests. This they 
do mainly by negotiating wages and other terms of employment 
with employers’ associations but also by promoting and in- 
fluencing legislation and by providing certain benefits and 
services (e.g., retirement, unemployment and sickness benefits, 
educational facilities, and legal aid). Trade unions enjoy 
certain legal immunities and privileges which help them to 
serve their members effectively. 

Generally, the basic unit of organisation is the local branch 
or lodge. In most unions a national executive committee is 
elected by a conference of branch delegates, which also lays down 
the general lines of union policy. 

Trades Union Congress.—Nearly all trade unions of any size or 
importance are affiliated to the Trades Union Congress, the 
centre of the British trade union movement. The TUC is 
affiliated to the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and was one of the prime movers in its formation. 

Employers’ Associations. Employers’ associations number about 
1,900. They are usually organised by industry, whether locally, 
regionally or by larger areas. Many of them are associated with 
the British Employers’ Confederation, which is the principal 
spokesman for employers’ interests on labour questions. 

Most employers are prepared to accept the terms negotiated 
by employers’ associations, but a few—including the Govern- 
ment and nationalised industries—negotiate direct with the 
trade unions concerned. 

Settlement of Disputes—When negotiations break down, the 
disputants may call in independent conciliators or arbitrators, 
either by some special agreed arrangement or by asking the 
Minister of Labour and National Service for help. The Minister 
will use his trained staff of conciliators, and may refer a dispute 
to arbitration, or, if the dispute is of public importance, appoint 
a Court of Inquiry or Committee of Investigation. 

Since 1932 the working time lost by stoppages caused by 
industrial disputes has been low. Between 1949 and 1954 it 
averaged less than a tenth of a day per employee per year. 
Important strikes in 1957-58 involved a more serious loss of 
working time. 
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CIVIL EMPLOYMENT,* GT. BRITAIN 
End 1957 (estimates) 


(Thousands) 

All industries and services : wee ee 

Males Be ave ore ae 155319 

Females See ae Ges ate 7,812 
Agriculture and fishing... aes wes 964. 
Mining and quarrying 0% see sae 868 
Metals, engineering and vehicles... A 4,603 
Textiles, clothing, footwear ae Sse 1,506 
Food, drink and tobacco ... ane aa 887 
Chemical and allied trades oes ase 532 
Other manufacturing industries es aT 1,572 
Building and contracting ... és See 1,470 
Gas, electricity and water sie ies 381 
Transport and communications ae aes 1,709 
Distributive trades see ay aes 2,966 
Miscellaneous services sae Ay a8 45175 
Public administration tes see ate 1,286 


* These employment figures include employers and self-employed. 


employers and of workers and by voluntary organisations 
such as the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, the 
Institute of Personnel Management and the Industrial Welfare 


Society. 


Labour Relations 

Labour relations in Britain are based on voluntary organisa- 
tion and on agreements freely negotiated between autonomous 
associations of employers and of employees (trade unions). The 
role of the State is limited to (a) providing a conciliation and 
arbitration service which disputants may use if they wish, and 
(b) establishing machinery (Wages Councils) for the regulation 
of minimum wages in industries in which voluntary organisa- 
tion is inadequate. 

Trade Unions——Over 9% million persons (44 per cent of 
employees) are members of one of the 647 unions. } Trade 
unionists comprise practically all men on manual work in large 
firms in the main industries, and a considerable and increasing 
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British naval gunboat. In 1952 the Auris tanker was the first 
merchant ship to use a gas turbine as part of its ocean-going 
propelling machinery and in 1958 gas turbines were installed 
exclusively for its propulsion. 

Synthetic Materials. Britain played a leading part in the 
evolution of man-made fibres such as rayon and invented and 
developed ‘Terylene’ (see p. 17). Britain invented the first 
plastic—‘Parkesine’—and one of the most recent—polyethylene. 
Silicones, with water-repellent and other properties, were 
discovered in Britain, developed in the United States and are 
now made at two factories in Britain. 

Radar.—British scientists were responsible for the first full-scale 
development of radar. One British firm has equipped one-third 
of the world’s ocean-going tonnage with radar ; important 
advances in its applications to air navigation and air traffic 
control have been introduced in recent years. 

Television.—British scientists were responsible for much 
of the scientific work upon which the techniques of television 
are based. Britain was the first country to introduce, in 1936, 
broadcast television as a public service, and today existing 
British transmission stations serve about 98 per cent of the 
population—a greater proportion than in any other country. 
In June 1958 there were over 8 million television receiving 
sets in the United Kingdom. Pioneer work in the use of closed 
circuit television took place in Britain, including underwater 
television for marine salvage and equipment for demonstrating 
surgical operations. 

Some Other Achievements. The world’s largest steerable pencil- 
beam radio telescope has been built at Jodrell Bank, near 
Manchester. The Auto-leveller, one of the most important 
advances in textile machinery for over a century, is being used in 
some thirty countries. The most powerful single-unit diesel- 
electric locomotive, the 3,330 h.p. Deltic, is being introduced on 
Britain’s railways. Britain has produced one of the most power- 
ful aircraft engines—the Gyron. Britain holds (in August 1958) 
the world land and sea speed records. In Britain are to be found 
the world’s longest tunnel (on the London Underground) and 
largest urban transport system. 


PROMOTION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
Scientific research is carried out in Britain mainly by the 
universities, by individual industrial undertakings and indus- 
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trial organisations (both privately financed and government- 
aided), and by government research agencies. There is close 
collaboration between these three groups. The learned scientific 
societies and professional associations promote the spread of 
scientific knowledge, and important work, especially in medical 
research, is also done by independent research bodies. 

Britain spends annually some £300 million on scientific re- 
search, of which about £180 million is expended by or through 
private firms. 


Government Research Agencies 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR) is 
concerned with research (except defence research) in all 
branches of natural science except medicine and atomic energy, 
and in all industries except agriculture, fisheries and forestry. It 
conducts research in the national interest and to meet the needs 
of Government Departments, in 14 national research organisa- 
tions. It also provides grants to over 40 autonomous industrial 
research associations (mainly financed by the industries con- 
cerned) and to universities and other institutions engaged in 
fundamental research. 

The Medical Research Council maintains the National Institute 
for Medical Research at Mill Hill, London, and over 50 research 
units or groups attached to universities, hospitals or similar 
institutions ; it also provides temporary grants to support 
research by independent workers in universities and hospitals. 

The Agricultural Research Council (ARC), established in 1931, 
has been responsible since April 1956 for administering and 
financing both its own institutes in Great Britain and indepen- 
dent institutes in England and Wales. The ARC also advises on 
the programmes, estimates and staffing of the independent 
agricultural research institutes in Scotland which receive grants 
from the Department of Agriculture for Scotland. 

The Nature Conservancy provides scientific advice to the Govern- 
ment on the conservation and control of the natural flora and 
fauna of Great Britain, and maintains and manages nature 
reserves and research establishments. 

The Atomic Energy Authority, which is responsible for nuclear 
energy research and development, is organised in three groups : 
the Research Group, whose main establishment is at Harwell, 
Berkshire, and whose other establishments include the Radio- 
chemical Centre at Amersham, Buckinghamshire ; the Weapons 
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a 


are wholly engaged on household duties, but it is becoming 
increasingly common for married women to go out to work. 
A relatively small number of persons are in business for them- 
selves, whether as employers of labour or working on their own. 


Government Employment Services 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service in Great 
Britain and the Ministry of Labour and National Insurance in 
Northern Ireland provide employment services to help and 
advise men and women who are seeking suitable work and to 
help employers to get suitable labour. These services are 
provided throughout Great Britain by nearly goo local offices. 
Where necessary, vocational training to train persons for a new 
job, and industrial rehabilitation to help persons to fit them- 
selves for work, are also provided. 


Working Conditions 


To a considerable extent, working conditions in Britain are 
regulated by legislation enforced by public inspectors ; par- 
ticularly as regards the safety, health and welfare of vores 
in the mining, manufacturing, construction, contracting and 
power supply industries and in agriculture. In addition, much 
is done on a voluntary basis by employers to maintain good 
working conditions and welfare amenities in places of employ- 
ment. Activities in this field are stimulated by organisations of 


GENERAL MANPOWER POSITION, UNITED KINGDOM 
(Estimates 1957) 


Total working population 24°6 million 


of which 
males rr wate Fr. 16-6 
females oat : 8-1 ‘ 


” 


Ratio of working to total population 


Men (aged 15-64) ee ce 95 per cent 

Women (aged 15-64) aoe oe 45 3 

Total (both sexes, all ages) hate ase 47 rs 
Number of civil employees Aer 22°3 million 
Number of employers and self-employed aes 1G 53 
Number in Armed Forces Bie eee OF, 35 


| Unemployment rate (end 1957) 


1*7 per cent 
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isation and re-equipment programme : freight services are to 
be remodelled and steam is to be progressively displaced by 
diesel and electric traction. 


Canals 

Nearly all the navigable waterways are owned by the British 
Transport Commission, which has 1,400 miles in commercial 
use. The Commission is carrying out a £5.5 million plan for de- 
veloping the principal waterways during the five years 1956-61. 
Most of the traffic—1o million tons of freight a year—is carried 
by independent carriers or by traders in their own craft. 


London Transport 

Passenger road and rail services in the London Passenger 
Transport area—2,000 square miles containing 10° million 
people—are operated by the London ‘Transport Executive, with 
253 miles of railway of which one-third is underground, 3,000 
miles of diesel bus and coach routes and 253 miles of electric 
trolleybus routes. About 4,000 million passenger journeys are 
made annually. 


Shipping 

Britain has the largest active merchant fleet in the world— 
19°85 million gross tons or 18 per cent of world tonnage. Tanker 
tonnage accounts for 5-6 million tons. This fleet is estimated to 
carry one-quarter of the world’s international sea-borne traffic. 


Civil Aviation 

Scheduled services are operated by the two public corpora- 
tions (see p. 18) and by independent firms acting as their 
associates. British European Airways (BEA) operates internal 
and European scheduled services with an annual capacity of 
about 160 million ton-miles. British Overseas Airways (BOAC) 
operates services to all other continents with an annual capacity 
of 330 million ton-miles. The scheduled traffic of independent 
companies on both internal and overseas scheduled services 
totals about 25 million ton-miles annually. 


LABOUR 
Most men in Britain and most unmarried women earn their 
living by working for a wage or salary. se 
A large number of married women and certain single women 
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Group, whose main establishment is at Aldermaston, Berkshire ; 
and the Industrial Group, with headquarters at Risley, Lan- 
cashire, and with establishments at Springfields and Culcheth 
(Lancashire), Capenhurst (Cheshire), Windscale and Calder 
Hall (Cumberland), Annan (Dumfriesshire), and Dounreay 
(Caithness). 

The National Research Development Corporation develops, in the 
public interest, inventions resulting from research carried out by 
Government Departments and other bodies. It may also 
initiate research. Projects selected for development include 
electronic computers, the Ricardo light-weight power unit, 
printed electrical circuits, a new method of freezing milk and 
new types of weed-killers. 


Other Government-sponsored Research 


The following Ministries conduct research in addition to the 
main agencies: the Agricultural Departments, Post Office, 
Ministries of Power, Health, Housing and Local Government, 
Transport and Civil Aviation, and Works. Defence research 
carried out by the Ministry of Supply, Admiralty, and Air 
Ministry has important civil applications. The Forestry Com- 
mission and the Department of the Government Chemist 
also carry out research. A Colonial Research Council co- 
ordinates research in and on behalf of the United Kingdom 
Dependent Territories, while the Anti-Locust Research Centre 
at the Imperial Institute of Entomology in London has been 
adopted as the world centre for such research. 

Overseas liaison is provided by the British Commonwealth 
Scientific Offices in London and Washington, the British 
Council, the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux and the 
Overseas Liaison Division of the DSIR. 


AGRICULTURE 


As a result of war-time and post-war expansion of agriculture 
Britain now relies on imports for only about half its food com- 
pared with two-thirds before the second world war. Nearly one 
million people are occupied in agriculture. 


Policy 

The basis of United Kingdom agricultural policy is laid down 
in Section I of the Agriculture Act of 1947. This Act, which 
was introduced at a time of food shortage, embodies the policy 
of providing the industry with a system of price guarantees 
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to ensure ‘a stable and efficient agricultural industry capable of 
producing such part of the nation’s food as in the national interest 
it is desired to produce’. The Government also provides research 
and advisory services, and various grants and subsidies for 
fertilisers, land drainage, hill farming, farm improvement, etc. 
In return, farmers are expected to maintain efficiency in hus- 
bandry and estate management, though the Government’s 
powers of supervision, direction and dispossession were repealed 
in 1958. 

County Agricultural Executive Committees (called Area Com- 
mittees in Scotland), representing landowners, farmers and 
workers, are responsible for promoting development and 
efficiency. The National Agricultural Advisory Service gives free 
technical advice to farmers on agricultural and horticultural 
matters. The Agricultural Land Service gives free technical advice 
on estate management problems. The Agricultural Research 
Council (see p. 22) is responsible for research. 

The Agriculture Acts provide for the holding of an annual 
review, at which farmers are represented, of the condition and 
prospects of the industry. Price guarantees are determined at 
this review. They are provided in various forms for cereals, 
fatstock, milk, eggs, potatoes, wool and sugar beet. The form of 
price support most generally used is the deficiency payments 
system, under which the Government makes payments to pro- 
ducers equal to the difference between the average market price 
realised and the guaranteed price for the commodity. The 
Agriculture Act, 1957, provides long-term assurances by limiting 
the extent of the reductions that may be made in price guarantees 
and production grants in any one year. 

The estimated cost of subsidies and production grants in 
1957-58 was some £289 million. 

The current production policy of the Government is to go 
on fostering the highest level of net output that can be achieved 
economically and efficiently by encouraging, in particular, the 
production of beef, mutton, lamb and home-grown feedingstuffs. 


Production 

Of 60 million acres of land in the United Kingdom, 48 
million acres are farmed, 18 million being arable, 13 million 
permanent grass and nearly 17 million rough grazings. There 
are some 524,000 holdings, more than three-fifths of which are 
under 50 acres in size ; 97,000 holdings are over 100 acres and 
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15,800 over 300 acres. About half of the farmers are tenant 
farmers. Current agricultural practices, founded upon an 
age-old tradition of good husbandry improved by the applica- 
tion of modern scientific methods, result in some of the world’s 
finest pedigree live-stock and most successful varieties of seeds. 
Of live-stock products nearly 2,400 million gallons of milk, 
over 600 thousand tons of eggs, 850 thousand tons of beef and 
veal and 700 thousand tons of pigmeat are produced annually. 
Cereals—chiefly wheat, barley and oats—and potatoes are the 
chief crops. Britain produces at home about one-fifth of its 
wheat and flour, nearly two-thirds of its meat, all its fresh milk, 
two-fifths of its bacon and ham, most of its potatoes and eggs, 
but only about a tenth of its butter and less than half of its cheese. 

The Government’s objective to increase production by about 
50 per cent over pre-war was achieved by 1952-53 and further 
increases have since been made : net output in 1957-58 was 
63 per cent above the 1936-38 average. Increased output owes 
much to a high degree of mechanisation : the United Kingdom 
now has one tractor per 40 acres of arable land. 


TRANSPORT 


Some 16,000 million passenger journeys are made each year by 
road and rail public transport ; in addition over 4 million 
private motor cars and nearly 14 million motor cycles are 
licensed for use on the roads. 


Roads 


There are 190,000 miles of public highways in Great Britain, 
over two miles for every square mile of territory. There are 
13,688 miles in Northern Ireland. Roads are classified by 
traffic value : the main arteries are called trunk roads of which 
there are some 8,270 miles. The Government has begun work 
on an expanded programme of road development : in the four 
years 1958-62, works are to be authorised involving a total 
expenditure of about £280 million by the Government. Major 
projects under this programme include motor roads between 
London and Yorkshire and between Preston and Birmingham. 


Railways 
There are over 51,000 miles of railway track (over 19,000 


miles of railroad mileage). The gauge is 4ft. 8}in. The British 
Transport Commission is engaged on a £1,500 million modern- 
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